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IDYERTISEMENT. 



Tbii " Introdnctory View" contained in tbeee Bbeett, 
was originally designed as an inteeral part of" Short-Hand 
Explained;" but it baa been thonght more advisable to 
pritil It in its prea^nt form, ander the impresaion that it 
may tend to remove some of those ItilenI prejudices, wliich 
it is pDuible may slill exist in die miods of parents and 
guardians, in respect to the propriety of cullivatitie tbe Art 
of Sliort-Handas a regular brancb of polite education; by 
shewing, oat mertly iti direct value as an iostrument of re- 
searcli and commnnloation iu the general extension of use- 
fid Imowledge, but also, the collateral aid it olTers to other 
brancbes of learning, in its beneficial results on the intel- 
lectual energies, and tbe stability of mind which it pro- 
motes and maintains. It is still, bowever, to be considered 
as an initiatory argument, addressed to learners in the out- 
set of their undertaking; pointing out the reqiiireiaeiils 
and natural effects of the Art, and the means of acquiring 
professioual eminence iu that department of Science. 

In regard to the " Definitions," whicb have likewise a 
close reference to tbe same work ; some expectation is also 
entertained, that, in tbe concentration of language in the 
shape of "Terms," (which ii tbe direct road to Science,) 
and in the clear ideas which they are intended to present, 
not only as respects that System, but in accordance with 
tbe Art generally, tbe reportei' as well as tbe student, may 
derive assistance, both iu bis Ibeorcticul inquiries and 
practicBl pursuit. 



INTRODUCTORY VIEW 



SHORT-HAND. 



/\.S it is not luy wish to divert tbe reader's 
attention from tlie object before us, viz. that 
of practical utility, I will not attempt to trace 
tlie Art of Stenography to its source, and pur- 
sue it in its windings, down to the present 
moment ; nor descant upon tbe relative merits 
of its must eminent professors — Willis, Gyr- 
ney, Byrom, Taylor, Mavor, and others, and 
endeavour to maintain their respective claims 
to public admiration and gratitude. Much less 
doL'S it full within my province, to extol the 
dominion of the graphic art generally, iu a re- 
view of iis wonder-working effects, and the be- 
ne tils that have already resulted to maukind in 
consequeuceof its operations and discoveries; 
and in delightful and moving speculations, 
anticipate the sublimity of its ulterior objects, 
as couuected with the great Empire of Truth, 
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natural and acquired, tbat may be regarded 
att the prerequisites as well ae the concomitants 
of the art, and conducive to that de^ee of 
skill and talent, nhich is necessary to give 
full satisfaction in the prosecution of it. 

It does not require much sagacity to dis- 
cover, tliat, besides the important, though 
common faculties of sight and bearing, which 
arc enjoyed by most young people in a suffi- 
cient degree of perfection ; the business of 
short-hand requires the intellectual powers of 
Perception, Memory, Judgment, and Imagi- 
nation ; and that, on their excellence respec- 
tively, much depends. 

It ii by perception, that the figure, pro- 
portions, &c. of the characters, wiiich are 
received upon the retina of the eye, instantly 
make their due ImpreHsioo on the mind ; and, 
when this faculty is excited, it is called ob- 
servation or attention, according as it may 
he engaged in regard to visual or to mental 
objects; it is by perception, also, that a few 
sounds, and those, perhaps, not the dis- 
linot articulations which properly express the 
words they are intended to signify ; shall, 
throogh the medium of the tympanum of the 
ear, presently convey to the understanding, 
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DOt only tbe meaning of those sou^b, but 
also, to a certain extent, freqacotly astioipate 
WOrd» as yet unspoken. 

But perception itself would become MHga^ 
tory, and vain, did not the ineitiory record 9» 
its intellectual tablet, those images and ideas 
of which the former only takei simple c^* 
nizance. It is to tlte charge of (he memory^ 
that tba mental formation of the ckaractot9,> 
thoU|^ executed by the hand, is intrasteri;- 
togiether witfa their various combinations and 
oonet ructions : the power aad capacity of me- 
ninry is, also, of very considerable use, in the 
right reading of a MS. taken down orally; 
and though quite insuflkient to retain the en- 
tire subject, may be very instrumental in deo 
ciphering and reciting what has been written, 

Scsroeiy less essential and equally vigilant 
in their respective departments, are the facul- 
ties of judgment and imagination. To the 
discrimination of the judgment is submitted, 
what letters, and words or other portions of 
matter are to be retained, and what rpjected, 
tt respects realities only, and distingaishes 
between the spirit and the mere letter of a 
phrase. It looks, also, to the talents of an 
oratoiy nd to the circumatances in whidi be 
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..is placed; and a variety of other adventitious 
disclosures, incidental to the truth, come with- 
in its Dotice. Presiding iu its mental court, 
the judgment hears and determines ; — cites 
and dismisses ; — adjusts and reconciles claims, 
pleas, suits and applications; — removes doubta 
and objections, and joins issue in contentions 
and contradictions : to its subtil jurisdiction 
arc committed — rights and properties; equi- 
ties and privileges : in fine, it performs every 
service, and exercises every function that be- 
longs to a just administration. The only dif- 
ference between this supreme tribunal and 
that of our external courts, regards its mode 
of process in reference to promptitude ; (he 
decisions of the former being summary, as 
well aacoDclusive. 



The imagination or inventiTe faculty (which 
is the parent of ingenuity) is more useful in 
short-hand than inmost other sciences ; and 
bence, perhaps, it has been properly termed 
' atiArt; asare the arts of poetry and painting. 
The imagination raises up forms and propor- 
tions, and applies shades and colouring : in 
its creative sublimity, it also presents ideas ; 
and is of great advantage to a stenographer, 
1 prompting the allusions of metaphor, and 
1 imnuing: bu orator Ibrougfa the maxea of 
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allegory. But it is in eoacr^cncl 
of great exigency, (and wtio can say that tliesi 
untoward circumstances may not arrive) that 
the imagination becomes particularly active 
and efficacious : in these cases the other fa- 
culties are reduced to a state of subjection 
and thraldom, and every thing Is surrendered 
to its power aud supremacy. 

From this cursory view of the subject, it is 
evident, that, on the quickness and clearness 
of the perception, on the retentlveness of the 
memory, on the solidity of the judgment, and 
on the liveliness and vigor of the imagination, 
separately considered, much depends: but, in 
the conduct of short-hand, these powers of the 
mind, are not only required to perform their 
respective parts singly ; it is, also, necessary, 
that they be competent to act in concert. 

In following a speaker stenographically, the 
mental faculties are not only surprizlngly 
blended, but are impelled to a. state of asto- 
nishing activity. The perception, aided by 
the imagination, receives the impression of the 
words a* they rite; which, when resolved by 
the judgment into sense, or, at least, vlcwei! 
in such connection as may appear conduciTftjl 
to it, is presently traDsfcrrod to tho memory ; 
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uliicli, in ita turn, traoMmits a eu\ty of itH re- 
cord to the pen, at the precise momeut vrlien 
the perceptiuii is engaged in layiitg up fresti 
stores, and it occupied in attending, perliaps, 
to the following sentence. Tims it appears, 
that the perception is, in fact, tekkiug notiee 
of one part of the subject, white the pen is 
busied in transcribing another, separated from 
it, it may be, by fifteen or twenty words; in 
the same way that, in reading good coranKin 
print, the sight precedes the utteranee by five 
or ten words, according to the rapidity of tlra 
operation. 



]d order to simplify the subject, I bare said 
ntftiilng about the bearing, which the intellects 
have upon those literary act{uirenients whicli 
the short-hand writer la required to possess ; 
in the arduous task of following a rapid and 
incoherent speaker, in his unsteady Dight of 
false concords and false imagery, (for, al- 
though the charge of obscurity lies with (he 
latter, IheoniM of transcribing it revts with the 
former;) because those things wliich are ab- 
solutely learnt, are generally supposed to be 
exempt from effort; it remaitrs, howeTer, to 
refer to those acquirements themselves. 



Giood penmanship, or the poner of writing 
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with freedom and correctness, by means of the 
right management of the pen ; though gene- 
rally considered as a mere mechanical opera- 
tion, is nevertheless an admirable talent, and 
very advantageous in every description of 
manuscript. This faculty (to say nothing of 
the unnoticed coincidence of the mind in the 
process) is produced, principally, hy a steadi- 
ness of the nerves, and a flexibility of the 
muscles of the thumb and two next fingers; 
the latter facility being the natural effect of 
the exercise of those muscles. From this 
statement it should seem, that good penman- 
ship is more particularly among the require- 
ments of short-hand, and, indeed, absolutely 
indispensable to it ; because, here several of 
the characters require to be formed with al- 
most mathematical exactness, and the forma- 
tion of some of them is attended with an 
extraordinary tension of the muscles of the 
fingers. Hence I infer (hy the bye) that the 
writing of short-hand is conducive to good 
penmanship. 

Not only good penmanship, but a knowledge 
of grammar and of the rules of composition, 
contribute much to the success of the steno- 
grapher ; by enabling him to discover the re- 
p ^Upds andjtfependenci^s of words andphraw?. 




Legibility is that property, whereby tlic 
marks in short-hand, whether literal or other- 
wise, are readily distinguishable from each 
other: if tbe marks are euffioieutly c&h'ncf* 
and be still unintelligible, the fault is not, 
properly, in the writing, but in tbe compo- 
sition. 



* Wlieneiei unr of the Ttrmi appear in IlalUt, it iati- 
iiialei thit they ar« to be received id Ibe Bense defined. 

JiitelligibUity is that determination and ad- 
justment of marks, whereby those whicli are 
legible may be understood ; and such common 
inaccuracies in the penmanship as are inci- 
ilental to <juiek writing, detected. 

Coft of Ckaractera, The scheme, or dis- 
position and determination of Cojuonante, 
whereby each character has assigned to it, an 
appropriate application in the designation of 
verbal arliculations; and whereby, moreover, 
tlic characters arc rendered (more or less) ca- 
pable of any required junction. 



Significaiiona. Certain arbitrary but fixed 
significations (as words) appropriated to let- 
ters. Significaiiont, when too numerous, 
i produce ambiguity, but letters used iaitially, 




without any definite limits whatever as to sig- 
niBcation, iavolve the composition in obscu- 
rity, an occult quality which ranks highest in 
the scale of difficulties. 



Scale of Difftcultiea. A sort of ^aduated 
ascent or ladder peculiar to short-hand, which 
it is proper to climb with suitable discretion, 
in order to gain access to those stores of elo- 
quence and science, which would otherwise 
remain above ihe common reach ; but it is 
very unwise and quite unnecessary to get on 
the uppermost step. There are some, how- 
ever, who, in their first attempts to follow a 
speaker, (I do not say a rapid one, for that Is 
quite out of the question,} find themselves 
suddenly transported, from the bottom, or 
station of scrupulous caution, to the very top 
of this acclivity; but they are soon precipi- 
tated from their "giddy height," a position 
which, from their previous rate of elevation 
and activity, they are totally unable to main- 
tain. 



Arbitrariea. Marks used to signify, in the 
shortest way, certain words, phrases, or ideas, 
of frequent recurrence; and which, in most 
cases, have little or no dependance on letters. 
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Alffkabtt. A table of letters, coUbietiDg of 
vt/ireb and contonantt, or uf conuonanta odIjt. 

Letters, or Literal CharacUn, are either 
vojrela ur cun«on(in^. 

Tuu;el(( are small marks (the dot and the 
comma] signifying the long sound peculiar to 
each vowel, and not, absolutely, the very let- 
ters by the names of which they may he seve- 
rally known or deacHIied : an, a (considered as 
a aonatti) denotes "a, long," and that only. 
Voweh, in their capacity of words, convey, 
also, certain signijicatiuni : as, a signifies " a, 
aD," &.C. (6)» 

* Ttae FigDres refei to Ibe Plates in a projected Second 
EditiOD of "Short-Hand Explained." 

Vmeel'toundt. Simple articulalions, sig- 
nified by vowels : as, a, au. The Kowet- 
tottnda are sixteen in number : of these, the 
voiceU (properly) represent but five, viz. the 
[ long sound of a, e, i, o, and u, respectively ; 
Lhcrs (tlie short, as i in fil] can neither 
[be sounded uor signified except in conjunc- 
with a consonant ; four {au, oi, oo, (long) 
ind alt,) may be expressed by dipikunga only^ 





^ And two [a broad, as \o/agt, and on, (short) 
as ID /»ll)) cannot uell be described nitfaoot 
the aid of orthography. 






The Common Vmeel. The Towel "e," (an- 

Aerstood] which is taken as the commoD, 

lOugh imjterfect, represents tire of all tbe 

U 



Accents.* SmaD marks which might serre 
to distinguish vamtl-iounda. Although each 
of the articulations expressed by Tot*els may 
be distinctly signified in Ihii way, yet it pre- 
sents too great au obstruction to speed to be 
admitted into professional use. 

■ See " Sboit'Ruid Eipltined," Fint Edition, PUu 9. 



ContonmU, Abstract cansonaot-soands 

peculiar names, denoted by short-hand 

HVharacters, which characters also import cer- 

L tigniJiealioitM : they are either tingle or 

nifunct. CoruonanU, wfaether single or con - 

met, are further divisible into two other 

[eneral classes; namely, proper consonants 

tOd agents. 



Single Consonants. Short-hand chu 
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. •/.I—/, tsquall, it is 



..':ii))reliend two consoi 

..'i« oJlW't required, win 

^mv or as the symbols of par 

;■. :.:.:•::«: as cfc, and «A; to c* 

. ;v added, the words inigh 

.. . n!\, either cheat or starch 

r*^/>/f Consonants. Characten 
•.rhciui three consonants : as sh\ 

lymhle Letters. Characters 
rx* tuo letters of the same de; 
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drawn through the point at which any conio- 
nant begiins. 

Betunu. Ascending or desceDding strokes 
calculated to reatore the Uvel. 

To Restore thf Lerel. To bring the pen 
bftok to the le*el nithout a lift. 

Zii/h or lAfttvffhe Pen. Acta of raising 
the point of the pen from off the paper aad 
agftin replacing it where Te(|iiired. 

Plac*, The relative height of a tH)M>eI as to 
tlM luM* or the eoliMmanf to which it belongs : 
aa, the totrrr, the M^per, and the middh place. 
Treble lines mark the three respectire placet. 

* Itil) JrfBilian refcn enl; to the noti pretalcoi plan ; 
rts. (bat of pwMirflM e^erj x^t ■■ifHtiilT, oo Ibc liiu, 
wmi *i dbttagwUUaf Ib* K*«ral mtrU kccordiog to their 
^•rpeDdicDlU' heigtit la rtfeitoce to it : in Kime ■j'ltenii 
tkc ife nj ^lti rt w u of t tum nt t (»i wcD u the ideatit; nt 
■nvHt) ara dM«nida«l br P*^ ' i" "ht**, »1". ("id. •««- 
dMal^,lallr.«vat7li>tlM plan of • oMunnl betokeDi 
In a<jMif1 •o««L la vMhtt ifiteni, agaio, nhich reipert 
^ don aoed for Ute leipccliie hmtcIi are jiUcrd 
If doM to Ibe (wuwari. ucording to tbc fonn 
M »f tb> Ult*r ce>t>«eti*tlT. 

!mw (k« F«M>cia. Ta 4is(*BfiiHli tbe 



reepeotJTe i^ttteU acooFdiogto their relatiyfi 
)>er)icDdiculBr height, or (it may be) aiicarding 
to their longitudinal Btation, in reference to 
the cotisoHont to which they belcmg. 




Linfolity. 
on the lijte. 



The disposition of the writiug 



Poteen. The applicability of a quantity ol 
matter or meaning, signiiied by any cha- 
racter, large in proportion to the shortness of 
the mark assigned to its expression. Brevity 
and power are in effect the same ; but the for- 
mer refers to contraction and speed in the 
formation of characters, whereas the latter 
contemplates the extent of their signification. 



Poverty. 
power. 



A comparatife destitution of 



Intervals. Those short spaces (equal to - 
the length of the i) which serve to separate 
and distinguish words. 

Stopt. Spaces, thrice that of the interoal, 
which mark the principal stops or obvious 
divisions of a subject. 

Ii»ifitk Stops, Long spaces, tnics that of 
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the ifop, wbicb separate paragraphs and the 
tibief divisions of a subject. 

WortU. Those small portions of matter 
irhich are contained between tbe intenalt: 
they consist either of separate charadera or 
of conjugations. 

To Cmyagate. To unite or join characteri 
together so as to form mordt. 

Conjugaiioru. Charactert conjugated or 
joined together so as to form wordM: they 
consist, generally, of connonantt, but some- 
times they admit of an arbitrary. 

Conjugation of Verbt, Mode of conjuga- 
ting or joining charactera expressiTe of the 
auxiliary and other common verbs, including 
(as refjuired) the negative particle "not." 

•^uncfi'un. The act of joining any two cha. 
racterg together, or the slate of iheir being 
joined, so as to remain distinct as to figure, 
either by means of an angle at the point of 
contact or otherwise. 

Union. Tlie act of uniting any two coiuo- 
^, or the state of tbcir being united, •» as 



to form but one mark togcUicr ; a*i iu (lie casr 
«f A uniform curve or the continuation of a 
right line. 

Pure Arbitrariea, Ckaractert used to sig- 
nify arbitrarily, in the shortest way, certain 
words, phrases, or ideas, of frequent recur- 
lence ; the sense whereof does not, in any de- 
gree, depend upon le(teri. No. 26 ^7.) is of 
this descriptioD. 

• Mixed Arbitrariei. Character* partly li- 
teral and partly arbitrary. Nos, 9 and 10 
',) are of this kind. 

improper ^r&itraries. Alphabetical cha- 
racters, written in a foreign type; that is to 
say, in any way that is not peculiar to Short- 
Pan d ; as, "a, b, d." (7.) 

.. Canial ArhHrariea. Arbitrartes that de- 
pend on some indefinite adventitious circum- 
stance : as, a short level line drawn from one 
dot to another, signifies /ram point to point ; 
ich line, in that case, being an arbitrary, 
denoting Jrom to: in like manner a long 
lereZ line preceding a double stop, denotes 
that a part of the subject, in coutinuation, is 
ittsd. 
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Moveable Arhitrarien. Arbitrarwt whiuti 
(le{>end on their relatiTe Hitantions ; u», u dot 
j>tiiceil above th, signifieaon earth; below tM, 
il Bigaifies under the earth. 

Proper Canmmantt. Those character 
nhicFi, BB cmuonanti, may be writtet) sepa- 
rately, either In their capacity of lettcfft or 
words ; that is to say, either as lottantf or th» 
types of souikI, or as words or the types nt 
aignification». 

Pehiliart. Those characterg which, a« 
contonantt, are peculiar to the sounds, nod 
generally, to the aignificatimu of the proper 
eoiuonantt respectively, but are only used id 
conjugation*. 



Agenit or Sab»iitute». Common conM'- 
nantt, peculiars, and other eharaclerg, which, 
for coiiYetiience in conjvgittionti are aobati- 
tuted for proper comonantB. ParalUU aoA 
snmblanft, as well an breeea, are well calou- 
lated for agenti , and it is desirable that pa. 
rallelt should ali^o be aemblanta, or at leaat 
aaaimilanU: this is the vase in regard to oaw 
t and s, and r and w ; hut it is not so in 
respect toy and g,^ h and wA, and x and y ; 
and the atrimitatum of the liquids i UMlr la 
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too remote for prompt reading. (I, 2.) The 
paralteh k and j are never used as agents for 
each other; and the UquidB m and n very 
rarely. 

" Ab " Short-Hand Explained." logelhcr with iliis " Ana- 
Ijiia," purposel}' conceals nothing that may be deemed in- 
flnential on the jnsl decision &ad practice oflbe ulndeol, in 
regard to llie difficnltiea at well as practicability of the art 
ai therein set forth, this admisiioD, howeTer impolitic, 
teems Id be requisite. 

Common CotwonanU. CharaclerB which, 
as agenta, are connnon to two or more conso- 
nant-sounds,* and occasionstly to the respec- 
tive signiGcations of two or more cotiBonanlt: 
ax, the loop, which, in its capacity of a conso- 
flfl/i/, is either t or p; and the cUtuhU loop, 
which, in a like capacity, ia commonf to ■*, 
sp, pp, and ps. (1, 2.) A degree of am- 
biguity attends the use of common contonanta, 
which would be much diminished if they were 
aembltmtt or ageimilants. % 

* A« far at thii Defiaitton relalei to rDnianaNl-nKMlj, 
ctmnM eomanantt, exclunve of their detignation ai agtntt, 
in which capacity alone Ihejr arc adequate to their intended 
purpose, are not entirely confined to the preaenl plan : bi 
scTcral of oDr best Syitems, aomethlng of tb« kind ii to be 
Diet frith. In Onmey'a, Mavot's, Mitcliell'i, and othet 
trewliM, m».*mm tH r U amuMn to " g and j," which, ir 
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B tf H Tiilr JB jRUilnmnir.. In U*f r 
IHWK. it fiidittf , Hii<j -^ ■■'■ iftMify ■ 



,J^^i^ or BicuK oT vumliBr, mdvwa^ fnMD 
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Vnev. Catumitauta which do not meet 
the samu syllable without tbe intepveutiou of 
*el (underslood :) as, each of the cunfu- 
nanta in (he leord f-r-t when iiiteuded to 
signify uutright or tear out. 




Jagafiona. The uiiiuii of two or three 
single eongonania in tlie uame sjltubLe with- 
out the inlerveutioQ of a vowel : sa, the two 
first consonant* in the word t-r-t, when 
meant to express treat, trite, trot, or trout; 
and the three first contonanla in the word 
t't'T-i,* gtroU, gtroUer. Conjunct ctm$o- 
nanti are always unea, and not jugations : an, 
ah and etr in the reords, ith-t, she it, and 
8tr-n-fy\ strong enough. 



* In coDiequence of the me of caitriRi 
jugttUn of three ling-lc eoBHiunti seldom occun ; bat, 
cau, tbe /ugnltiiN i-t-r Lt preferable to the iriflt 



t Tbe Ry|)lien \i here aseil, not for the pui [loie of wpK- 
rating the coiuananff, wbich (of counie)are alwaji joined in 
the same ward : bnl merely to dlBtingiuth in die aindihutim, 

the difference belwcen ihe liagit cenmmatt and the ti^jHnct. 



Meditdea. Cansonanta or other characters 
applicable in the middle of conjwgationa. (3.) 



|« ImitiaU. The firBt-writtea ^t«raot6r» in 

^ f^naU. The last-written ckaraetera' id 
coiijugatiotH. 

^» Imtial CotuonoHtt. The firBf-writteu 
^iSOtueiHpft ID conciliations. 

final d»wo»anf«. The last- written con- 
•onanb ia conjugationg. 

SequenU. Characters which cannot be in- 
.troduced initially nor stand alone ; either from 
a peculiarity in the mode of their application, 
from a peculiarity in their formation, or front 
a particular designation assigned to them : 
the first of these distinctions applies to all the 
sectors, the second to the final (or 4th) a, and 
the third to the loop and doable loop nhen 
used terminally. (1, 30 
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Sectors, Characters consisting of short 
lines, straight or curved, or both, which either 
touch or bisect consonants, be their positiou 
what it may, at right-angles or otherwise 
as to form a cross. Sectors differ from' 
other joined marks, both in design and dUti 
ffiect; they being applicable a{ 
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the conf¥gation is fiaished, in tin; Katne waj 
that the stroke of the t in commoo hand, is 
formed after the word is otherwise complete. 
The terminah, act, action *, &c. are necti/rn. 



* Tbe tcminatf, act, aclwn, and vclive, are tlie imention 
of Mr. Tbomai Oiimey, accordiag to bis Syitem pabliihed 
in 17S3; and, considering tlie freiinency uf their uie, lery 
efficient ones tbey are. 
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To Lead the Sense. To direct to tbe true 
eoustructioD of any word or passage, by means 
of the preceding and following arhiirariei, a 
grammatical and idiomatical assemblage of 
u ords iti the preceding and following coryiiga- 
liona, and other indications ; which, forming a 
great part of tbe context and acting in concert, 
look or lead to the intended tense or meaning. 

tradings. Those characters, cither sepa- 
rate or conjugated, which lead the sense. 

License. The free use of agents i[i con- 
jugation*. * 



• In tbe Imhuc of our System, brtvU'j in tbe ihape of 
free fieunianship, hu been cbitfly contultcd : in order to 
tecoticilr itt ullcndaDt anibignitiei witb tnlffJigibifily, the 
BBlbor telin on Ihc soitlance or Ua^agt of (lie idimnatlcat 



ifpiqwtiliDH of«or((*,JS-t., and tlie precision of arbiifai ics. m 
■rodncing a cltar context; more especially, when coiuljined 
^irilli ibe force of early »nd continued practice, and tlic 
f eKtrtiof laleut. 

To write leiih Freedom. To write accord- 
K^tbg to license. 

fc* To mrite Arbitrarily.* To make use of 
Orbifrariea. 



* TliU terni has only a partial reference to tlie coapaii- 
it relates to such parts of it only as are or may be lo 



i To Restrain * the writing. To make an in- 
'VOnTenieut and unnecessary use ofproper con- 
w*tonantt, and to make too many /j/l!», in con- 
formity with the ideas anti suppositions of 
novices , 

* This term refers to (he cmi qf characleri aad [he method 
of cornpiiiiliBtt, aod not (o the Arst attempts of au essayist. 

Ascending Characters. Characters, the 
concluding points of whicli are higher than 
the commencing. 



\nding Characters. Characters, llie 



ef tliiiii 



concluding points of wliich are luwef 
leucing^. 



Recermlg. Characlerg of the same deuo- 
mhiaLion as, and similar la form and longi- 
tudinal position to the proper characlertifhut 
whicb, iu conJugatioHi, for tlie sake of cou- 
venience, instead of ascending are made to 
tiegcend,aad contrariwise, instead oi deicend- 
ing are made to atcend, * 

* Thi* expedient may have lu advantages in tbe abience 
of tbnt of porollf^, but the latter, as the more eligible, bai 
bcFD adopted in "Shart-Hand Explained;" and come- 
qneQlly, there it no occaiinn to have recoune to rtvermU 
in tb»t System, «icepl in regard to the t'isuea 1 ind a. 
(0, 8.) 

Upright. Ill a perpendicular dUectioo, 
as respects the commencing and concluding 
points of characten. 

Level. In a horizontal direction, in refer- 
ence to the commencing and concluding points 
of characiers. 

Oblique. In an oblique direction, >o refer- 
ence to the commencing and concluding points 
of fikarflcters. 




JF'oneard Charactert. Characlert, the con 
,-cludiii^ points of nhicli arc more to the ri^ht 
tlian the commeuciiig. 

JSlopei. Charactert, the coDcluiling points 
of which arc more to the left thau the com- 
Ibencin^. 

iMcliitaliom. The direction which cAaroc- 
fera take, whether perpentiicalar, horizontal, 
or oblique, 

OominanU. The vowels or lheriitrft«ouN(/ji 
actually accentuated, and which arp fsscntio) 
to the right pronunciation of words and tiylla- 
bles : as, the sounds expressed tiy a, in the 
vroriis Jake nnd Jain. Any of the vottel gonnda 
may dominate ' as, those which are signified 
by a long, a«, oo long, and oo short, in the 
words, feign, fjujjhf, fool, and fidi, ^xo- 
noMacaA Jan, fav,l,f\iul, andysSA 

To Dominate. To act as a dominant, by 
superseding the co-operation o( mutes. 

Mutes. Those Towels whicii form a j»arl 
of, but are not pronounced in words or syllii- 
blea, although they serve to give quanUly to 
■the dominanl : as, the e and i iu the words 




Mhlrb the coanm ii also ipplUd, (in lieu of the cue 
poi«f oat Ibe placet where tha matter repelled i> 



To Mark fVordt. To signify nunierosity 
nf nords in conjugations (that is to lay, con- 
jugationt consisting of from four lo nine 
words] by means of a small waved mark, or 
mn (many,) placed below them. 

.4 itJa. Occasional meana of facilitating' read- 
inif, without impeding or much encumbering 
ihe writing: sucli &s, pointing the vrynels, 
noting ikr loopi, agenU and jugaliona, and 
marking omiuiont, and word*, 

' Dr. Mavor introdacei the dot md camatt in tbe way of 
lidi, to denote the paiii of speech, in regard to an; word 
licnilied iaitiall}-. 

ComponUiim. The materials, or charactert 
o( which the matter of abort-band is com- 
p«aed, as viewed in connexion in regard tt> 
a given subject. 

Literal Compotition. Composition made 
up entirely of letters, considered phonically; 
that is to say, in tbe capacity of sonant* or 
types of sound. 
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Combination. The act of joiniDg or com- 
bining letters together in common -hand, or 
the state of their being so joined, in imitation 
and explanatory of the method of writing 
short-hand. Combination is but an imper- 
fect representation of the compositionf and^ 
except in the case of common consonants ^ 
generally less intelligible ; because the artifi- 
cial and lengthy means made use of in combi^ 
nation to distinguish arbitraries from letters, 
and also the cotyuncts from the single canso^ 
nantSy creates a degree of confusion in the 
mind, thai interposes between the sign and 
the thing jsignified, which is not the case in 
regard to the composition; for short-hand 
characters though joined are distinct in ap- 
pearance ; and even conjugations may be con- 
sidered as single characters, composed of lines^ 
which, though complicated, are familiar to 
the sight and perception. 

Distinctness. The legibility which attaches 
to characters when joined together, and also 
to consonants in union ; either by having the 
limits or points of contact between each clearly 
defined by angles or loops, or where no such 
angles or loops exist, by their union pre- 
senting an appearance differeut from that of 
any single character, or of SiXky junction. 



C0W£IX, PJUims^ BOTrER-MAUET, IPSWICH. 
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